THE INDIES OF THE WEST

Islands and Islanders of the Caribbean Sea

When Columbus discovered the Bahamas and Cuba he thought they were
islands lying off the coast of Asia, and called them the West Indies because
he reached them by sailing westward. Actually, they lie east of the American
continent and guard the entrance to the Caribbean Sea. Spanish supremacy
in these waters was long maintained, although challenged by the fleets of
England and France. Now Great Britain, France, the United States and the
Netherlands possess most of the lovely and fertile islands. But there are
three republics: Cuba, previously described, the Dominican Republic and
Haiti, of which we shall read in a later chapter. Here we are to learn some-
thing of the mixed population of the West Indies and of the now vanishing
races that flourished there in the days before the coming of the Spanish
galleons and adventurers from all Europe.

THE first glimpse of the New World
that greeted Columbus after his long
voyage was a West Indian island,
and for the next three centuries the West
Indies and the Spanish Main which lay
beyond them were the constant lure and
inspiration of sailor adventurers from al-
most every European port. Frenchmen,
Englishmen, Dutchmen and Danes came
to plunder Spanish ships and towns, to
grow rich trading in slaves and to colonize
on their own account. The fame of the
rich islands attracted fortune-hunters of
all kinds. Through the West Indian chan-
nels passed Sir Walter Raleigh on his
search for treasure, stopping to caulk his
ships with pitch from Trinidad. In many
fights among their bays and creeks, Sir
Francis Drake acquired that skill and sea-
manship which, later, defeated the Span-
ish Armada. The island of Tortuga, off
Haiti, was the first base of the buccaneers,
and at Port Royal in Jamaica they spent
their plundered wealth. There is scarcely
an island in the archipelago which does
not recall their adventures. They have
left to the Caribbean a legacy of romance.
The West Indies form a chain of islands
which extends about fifteen hundred miles,
from Florida to the northern 'shores of
South America. Between the islands and
Central America lies the Caribbean Sea.
Cuba is the largest island; Hispaniola is
next and is divided between the republic
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic.
These two islands, which are described
elsewhere, ^together with Puerto Rico and
Jamaica make up the Greater Antilles.

Stretching southward from Puerto Rico
to Venezuela are the Windward and the
Leeward Islands, which form the Lesser
Antilles. There are other islands more
detached, such as Barbados and Trinidad,
and the Curacao group off the South
American coast. Curacao and its depen-
dencies belong to the Netherlands, as do
Saba and two or three other small mem-
bers of the Leeward group.

Among the Leeward Isles, Antigua,
Barbuda, Anguilla, St. Kitts and Nevis,
Montserrat and Dominica are British.
Great Britain has St. Lucia and St. Vin-
cent in the Windwards, as well as the
Bahamas, which lie to the northeast of
Cuba, and Barbados. France has the
Saints, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante and
Desirade, all in the Leewards, besides
Martinique in the Windward group.
Close to Puerto Rico are the Virgin Is-
lands, a cluster divided between Great
Britain and the United States. St.
Thomas, St. John and St. Croix are the
American ones.

In the autumn months the West Indies
are liable to be swept by hurricanes. The
southernmost isles of Trinidad, Tobago
and Grenada, however, seem to lie out-
side the hurrican zone and are almost
free from these devastating tempests.
The name hurricane is often loosely used
for any great storm of wind, but the vio-
lent movement of the air in a real West
Indian hurricane is always of a twofold
character. The wind rushes round in a
great swirl or circle at from thirty to one
hundred and fifty miles an hour; the circle
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